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THIS WEEK IN THE MARKETS... 


® Fabricators buying copper freely for delivery over first quarter of 1955. 
® GSA enters market for lead and zinc for the stockpile for February delivery. 
® Britain, Malaya and Nigeria ratified International Tin Agreement yesterday. 


COPPER—Domestic average 29.700c, ref’y. page 8), even though production increased on the re- 


O 


Demand for copper here and abroad continues at a high 
rate, with fabricators interested in obtaining metal for 
delivery over the first quarter and even beyond. Inven- 
tory buying no doubt has been a factor in the sustained 
demand of recent weeks. However, wire, tubing and 
sheet business has been good. There has been a slight 
increase in brass sales. The outlook for the first quarter 
is regarded as favorable. 

Sales in the domestic market of December shipment 
copper now stand at more than 75,000 tons, with January 
at 18,000 tons. The market here was firm on the 30c 
basis. 


In the foreign division the volume of business on which 
the E&MJ export or foreign quotations are based totaled 
slightly more than 14,000 tons for the week that ended 
yesterday. Prices realized varied between 29.775c and 
35.05c, f.a.s. N.Y. equivalent. Our weighted average for 
the week in foreign copper was 30.950c, f.o.b. refinery, 
against 30.579c in the preceding week 


LEAD—l5c, N.Y. (f.a.s. Gulf 1344c) 


Sales of domestic lead to consumers moderated during 
the week, but this brought on no ci:ange in the general 
tone of the market. The Government announced on Dec 
14 that it is seeking additional tonnages of lead for the 
stockpile, this time for delivery before Feb. 15. Such 
purchases are likely to continue on a monthly basis 
throughout the current fiscal year, the industry believes. 


New business booked by the domestic industry for the 
week that ended yesterday totaled 3,246 tons, which 
compares with 4,766 tons in the preceding week. 

The London Metal Exchange quotations eased mod- 
erately for the week, closing yesterday at £103% per 
long ton bid, equivalent to 12.85c per pound 


ZINC—11 ‘ec, East St. Louis (f.a.s. Gulf 9%4c) 


The General Services Administration asked for offers 
of zine for the stockpile during the last week. This was 
in line with expectations of the industry. Offers were to 
be in the hands of the GSA by nocn on Dec. 14, and the 
delivery period on stockpile purchases will extend to 
Feb. 15. Conditions under which the metal will be 
bought are identical with those announced when the 
program started 

Demand for zinc has been fair, with buying interest 
centering chiefly in the die-casting grade. The Novembe: 
statistics showed that stocks declined by 17,479 tons (see 


sumption of operations at struck plants. 


TIN—89'4c, prompt, N.Y. 


The market was inactive and prices were unsettled all 
week, averaging slightly below the level of the preced- 
ing week. 


The October statistics of the Bureau of Mines estimated 
U.S. consumption of primary tin at 4,300 long tons, 
against 4,600 in September. 


Great Britain ratified the International Tin Agreement 
yesterday in behalf of herself, Malaya and Nigeria. This 
brings into the agreement 418 producer country votes 
and 145 consumer country votes. Minimum votes re- 
quired to bring the plan into operation is 900 for the 
producers and 333 for the consumer interests, 


MOLYBDENUM-—Prices raised about 10%. 


Effective Dec. 10, Climax Molybdenum Co. advanced 
its prices on its principal products about 10% to offset 
higher wages and cost increases in processing materials. 


Molybdenite concentrate was advanced to $1.05 per Ib. 
of Mo contained, up 5c. (Note: Beginning with this issue, 
E & MJ will quote on molybdenum concentrate on the 
basis of the Mo content instead of MoS ). Technical 
moly bdi oxide in barrels. was raised to $1 25 per lb. of 
Mo contained 


QUICKSILVER-—$318-$320, N.Y. 


Except for inquiries from foreign sources for metal in 
bond, the market was a quiet affair with prices un 
changed so far as spot and nearby offerings were con- 
cerned. The immediate situation pointed toward steady 
prices. Forward business might have been negotiated at 


slight concessions 


SILVER—85'4c, N.Y. (London 74'4d) 


Quotations remained unchanged here and in London. 
The undertone was steady 
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Alloys 


FERROCHROMIUM — Per Ib. of Cr: 
High carbon (4-9% C) 65-69% Cr, lump, 
carloads f.o.b. destination continental 
USA,, 24%c.; low carbon, 34%c. 


FERROCOLUMBIUM — Per lb. of Cb 
contained, 50-55%, $12. 


FERROMANGANESE-$190 per net ton, 
74-76% Mn, f.0.b. Clairton, Sheridan and 
Johnstown, Pa.; Marietta and Ashtabula, 
Ohio; Alley, W. Va.; Sheffield, Ala. 


FERROMOLYBDENUM, Etc. — Per Ib. 
of Mo contained, f.o.b. shipping point: 
Ferromolybdenum, 55-65% Mo, pow- 
dered, $1.57, all other sizes $1.49; cal- 
cium molybdate (CaO Mo0O,), $1.28; 
molybdie trioxide (MoO,), bagged, $1.24, 
canned, $1.25. Effective Dec. 10. 


FERROPHOSPHORUS - Per gross ton, 
23-25% P, carloads f.o.b. Siglo, Mt. 
Pleasant, Tenn., $65. Unitage of $3 for 
each 1% of P above or below the 24% 


base. 


FERROSILICON — Per lb. of contained 
Si, destination continental U.S.A.: 50% 
grade, 12c.; 75% grade 14Ac.; 90% grade, 
17.5. 


FERROTITANIUM LOW-CARBON -— 
Per lb. of Ti contained: 25%, 0.10% C, 
$1.50; 40%, 0.10% C, $1.35, f.0.b. destina- 
tion east of Mississippi River. : 


FERROTUNGSTEN — Per Ib. of W con- 
tained, 72-82% W, $3.80 in lots of 10,000 
lb. or more. 


FERROVANADIUM — Per Ib. of V con- 
tained: Open hearth, $3.00; crucible, 
$3.10; low-carbon and silicon, $3.20. 


SILICOMANGANESE — Per lb. carload 
lots, f.o.b. shipping point, freight al- 
lowed: 65-68% Mn, max.1%% C, 18-20% 
Si lle.; max. 2% C, 15-17% Si, 10.8c.; 
max. 3% C, 12-14%% Si, 10.6c. 


SPIEGELEISEN—Per gross ton, carload 
lots, f.0.b. Palmerton, Pa.: 16-19% Mn, 
3% max. Si, $84; 19-21% Mn, $86; 21-23% 
Mn, $88.50; 23-25% Mn, $91. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOY — 12-15% Zr, 39- 
43% Si, 8c. per lb., bulk, carload lots; 
35-40% Zr, 47-52% Si, 20.25c. per lb. 


Iron, Steel, and Coke 


PIG IRON — Per gross ton Valley fur- 
naces: Bessemer, $57.00; basic, $56.00, 
and No. 2 foundry, $56.50. 


STEEL — Per net ton, f.o.b. mill, Pitts- 
burgh, billets and slabs, $64; Bars per 
100 Ib. $430; plates and structural 
shapes, $4.25. 


COKE — Per ton, Connellsville furnace, 
$13.50@$14.00; foundry, $16.50@$17.00 


STEEL SCRAP — Per gross ton, deliv- 
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ered Pittsburgh No. 1 heavy $32.00; 
No. 2 heavy $28.00; Cleveland, No. 1 
heavy $31.00; No. 2 heavy, $28.00. 


Refractories 


CHROME BRICK — Per ton f£.0.b. ship- 
ping point: Chemically bonded $86; 
burned, $80. 


FIRECLAY BRICK—Per M, first qual- 
ity, $109.00, Missouri, Kentucky, Penn- 
sylvania; high heat quality, $102.00. 
Ohio, intermediate grade, $102.00; sec- 
ond quality, $93.00. 


MAGNESITE — Brick, per ton f.o.b. 
works, 9-in. straights, $109; chemically 
bonded, $97.50. 


SILICA BRICK —Per M., Pennsylvania, 
$115.00; Alabama, $120; Illinois, $130. 


Lake Iron Ore Shipments 


Total shipments of Lake Superior iron 
ore for the 1954 season came to 60,793,- 
697 gross (long) tons, a decrease of 
35,050,752 tons compared with 1953, ac- 
cording to the Lake Superior Iron Ore 
Association. The drop in shipments re- 
sulted from the reduced rate of pro- 
duction of the steel industry. Final 
shipment figures for years, in gross tons: 
Season Gross tons 


1954 YTOTTTT TTT TTT hd 
1953 , ceccccccecce 90,044,449 
1952 74,910,798 
1951 .... occedeessocess Ee 
1950 , «++++- 18,205,592 
1949 oe Seeteccccesevce Game 
1948. ; ; 82,937,192 
1947 oe ses eeeeeeee 77,898,087 
1946 ; .. 59,356,716 
1945 .. , occcccoce SBt setae 


Molybdenum in September 


Production of molybdenum concen- 
trates in September totaled 4,906,000 
pounds of contained Mo., against 3,931,- 
000 pounds in August, the Bureau of 
Mines reports. Production in the Jan.- 
Sept. period totaled 42,199,000 pounds, 
an average of 4,688,000 pounds a month. 
During all of 1953, production averaged 
4,770,000 pounds a month. 

Stocks of molybdenum concentrates 
at the end of September totaled 5,269,000 
pounds of contained Mo., against 11,437,- 
000 pounds at the beginning of the cur- 
rent year. 
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Titanium Alloy 


The most commonly used titanium 
metal alloy now in use consists of 92% 
titanium, 4% aluminum, and 4% mag- 
nesium, John L. Holloway, president of 
the Crane Co., said in a recent speech 
at the Henry George School of Social 
Science. 

Cramet, a subsidiary of the Crane 
Co., is building a $25-million plant to 
produce titanium metal near Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 
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Block, of Inland Steel, Sees 
80%, Operating Rate for 1955 


Providing there are no serious strikes 
in the steel or automotive industries, 
there is likely to be an ingot production 
of at least 100-million tons next year, 
in the opinion of Joseph L. Block, presi- 
dent of Inland Steel Co. This would be 
80% of capacity of the domestic steel 
industry and an index figure of 119 of 
the 1947-49 average. At this rate, 1955 
would be the third highest year of steel 
production in our history, Mr. Block 
said last week before the Business Out- 
look Conference of the First Naticnal 
Bank of Chicago. 

In the current year, about 88-million 
tons of ingots will be produced. This is 
71% of capacity. 

Reviewing the steel situation, Mr. 
Block observed that “less than a gen- 
eration ago steel depended on the capi- 
tal goods industry almost exclusively. 
As the railroads, massive construction 
and heavy machinery industries went, 
so went steel. Not so today. With the 
tremendous growth of the automotive, 
household appliance and metal contain- 
er industries, steel has become a con- 
sumer goods industry to an even greater 
extent than a capital goods industry. 
Therefore, it can lay just claim as a 
pulse-taker to the entire American 
economy. 

“I bow to the experts who seem to 
generally foresee greater employment 
and more disposable income in 1955 
than in 1954. If this be true—and I hope 
and believe it will be—then more motor 
cars will be produced and sold next 
year, possibly the 5,800,000 predicted by 
Harlow H. Curtice, president of Gen- 
eral Motors. And home building will 
continue at or beyond the 1954 pace 
with plenty of demand for refrigerators 
and stoves and washing machines and 
other consumer durables. And people 
will buy more foodstuffs, beer, soft 
drinks and other products put up in 
steel cans, with or without tin coatings. 

“And our dynamic economy will build 
more roads, construct more public 
buildings, commercial structures, fac- 
tories and machinery. The farm equip- 
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ment industry might also go forward, 
and even the railroads might shake 
loose from their buying lethargy. 

“All this would, of course, mean that 
more steel would be consumed next 
year than this year. And considerably 
more would be produced, for the cur- 
rent year’s industrial production was 
sustained, in part, through the deple- 
tion of inventories in consumers hands 
and at the mills. In addition to filling this 
gap and providing for increased con- 
sumption, steel might also be produced 
to increase inventories.” 


Molybdenum Prices Raised 
About 10%, Effective Dec. 10 


Climax Molybdenum Co. announced 
Dec. 10 it had raised the price of its ba- 
sic product, molybdic oxide, about 10% 
and other refined products proportion- 
ately —the first price increase in four 
years. The new price of molybdic oxide 
will be $1.25 per pound of contained 
molybdenum. The revised price sched- 
ule became effective immediately. 

The previous price change was made 
in December 1950. Since then, the com- 
pany has increased wages 34% and there 
have also been cost increases in process- 
ing materials. 

“Despite this modest increase,” Ar- 
thur H. Bunker, Climax president said, 
“we are still maintaining the policy the 
company has followed ever since our 
Colorado mine opened in 1917 of stead- 
ily reducing the cost of molybdenum in 
relation to other metals and metal prod- 
ucts.” 

He explained that since 1950 the Gov- 
ernment’s wholesale price index of met- 
als and metal products had risen 15%, 
or half again as much as today’s increase 
in the basic molybdenum product of 
only 10%. Molybdenum is an alloying 
element used mainly in toughening and 
hardening steel and cast iron. 

The new prices now in effect per 
pound of molybdenum in principal 
products are: molybdic oxide $1.25, 
molybdic oxide briquettes $1.27, ferro- 
molybdenum $1.46, and molybdenite 
concentrate $1.05. 
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Commonwealth Copper Trade 
Discussing Price Stability 


London (Reuters) —Suggestions for in- 
troducing a certain measure of price 
stability for Commonwealth copper are 
now being discusse-|, according to trade 
sources here. 

F. C. Chisnell, joint managing director 
of Anglo-Metal Company Ltd.—promi- 
nent London metal merchants and 
agents for the Rhodesian Selection Trust 

has confirmed that talks were going 
on. He was unable to say who was tak- 
ing part in the talks and stressed that it 
would be some months before anything 
more definite could be stated. 

“The talks are in the early stages,” he 
said. “Whether they go through ed 
materialize in anything is only a matter 
of conjecture at the moment. 

“The suggestions have been thrown 
out as an attempt to try and iron out 
some of the fluctuations in the price of 
the metal. Greater price stability would 
enable consumers to say that the price 
would be constant for, say, a month or 
six weeks. But the prices could still be 
marked up or down from time to time.” 

He added that the whole question of 
price stabilization affected competition 
from plastics and aluminum, which had 
stable prices. 

“Somebody has started the ball roll- 
ing,” he said. “We shall know more in a 
couple of months.” 
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To Push Retail Copper Sales 


For the first time in its 33-year his- 
tory, the Copper & Brass Research As- 
sociation, a trade group representing the 
nation’s brass mills and fabricators, is 
taking full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments in key cities to help retailers 
market items made of copper, brass and 
bronze. The copper industry, which un- 
til now has looked mainly to industrial 
applications for its markets, is appealing 
directly to the consumer. 


Lead at Smelters and Refiners 
Stocks of lead at U. S. smelters and 

refineries, according to the American 

Bureau of Metal Statistics, in tons: 


Nov. 1 
59,660 


In ore and in process 
at smelters 

In base bullion 
Smelters-refineries 18,771 17,085 
Transit to refineries 4,155 3,265 
In process 29,024 28,373 

Refined pig lead 79,190 80,650 

Antimonial lead 14,168 14,846 


Total stocks 209,039 203,889 


Oct. 1 
63,731 


Current Literature 


Tin, Statistical Yearbook 1954—Inter- 
national Tin Study Group, 7 Carel van 
Bylandtlaan, The Hague, Netherlands 
Pp. 260. Price $7.70. 

This is the third yearbook “on all as- 
pects of the world tin industry.” In ad- 
dition to world statistics on tin, tinplate, 
and the canning industry, the volume 
contains a summary of the International 
Tin Agreement concluded in Geneva in 
1953. 
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Tungsten 
Tin 
Antimony 


BUYERS 


Tungsten Concentrates, Tungsten Tin 
Concentrates * Mixed Tungsten Ores 
* Tungsten Tailings, Scrap, Tips, 
Grindings * Tin Concentrates — Tin 
Dross, Tin Furnace Bottoms. 


SELLERS 


Tungsten Concentrates to Buyers’ 
Specifications * Tungsten Salts, 
Tungsten Powder * Tungsten Rods 
and Wires * Tin Ingots, Tin Oxides, 
Tin Chiorides, 
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Miscellaneous Metals 


Quotations cover wholesale lots, f.o.b. 
New York, unless otherwise specified. 


ALUMINUM—Per Ib., base price, f.0.b. 
shipping point, (freight allowed): 30 Ib. 
ingot, 99% plus, 22.2c.; in pigs, 20%c., 
effective Aug. 5. 


Base prices on aluminum ingot of 
higher purity: 99.75%, 22.7c.; 998%, 
23.2c.; 99.85%, 242c.; 99.9%, 25.2c. 


ANTIMONY — Cents per lb, 99%% 
grade: Domestic Domestic 
Boxed (a) 
New York 
Dee. 9 31.970 
Dee. 10 31.970 
Dee, 11 31.970 
Dee, 1% 81.970 
Dee. 14 81.970 28.500 
Dee. 15 31.970 28.500 
(a) Boxed (224 Ib.), 10,000 Ib. or more but 
less than carioad. (b) In bulk, carload, f.o.b. 
Laredo; boxed one-half cent extra. 


BISMUTH — Per lb., in ton lots, $2.25. 
CADMIUM -— Per lb., delivered. 


Bulk (b) 
Laredo 


28.500 
28.500 
28.500 
28.500 


Sticks 
” $1.70 
10 1.70 
11 1.70 
18 1.70 
14 1.70 
15 1.70 


(a) Special shapes to platers 


CALCIUM — Per lb., in ton lots, cast in 
slabs and small pieces, $2.05. 


CHROMIUM — Per Ib., 97% grade, 05% 
C, $1.16; 9-11% C, $1.25. (Usually sold as 
chrome-metal.) 

Electrolytic chromium, commercial 
grade, 99% min. f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., per Ib.: $1.16. 


COBALT —Per lb., rondelles or granules, 
in 500 to 600 lb. containers, $2.60; in 190 
lb. containers, $2.62; less than 100 lb. 
containers, $2.67. Prices ex. docks or 
store N. Y. or Niagara Falls. 

Cobalt fines, $2.60 per Ib. of Co con- 
tained, f.o.b. N. Y. or Niagara Falls, 
standard package of 650 Ib. 
COLUMBIUM — No quotation. Pricing 
“subject to special terms.” 


GALLIUM — Per gram, in 1,000 gram 
lots, $3; 1 to 999 grams, $3.25. 


GERMANIUM -— Per Ib., $295. 
INDIUM -— Per oz. troy, 99.9%, $2.25. 
IRIDIUM — Per oz. troy, $130@$135. 


LITHIUM — Per lb. 98%, $11@$14, de- 
pending on quantity. 


MAGNESIUM — Per Ib., 10,000 Ib. lots: 
Pig ingot 99.8%, Freeport, Tex., 27c.; 
Port Newark, N. J. or Madison, IIl., 
28.2c. Notched ingot, Freeport, 27%c.; 
Port Newark or Madison, 29c. 


MANGANESE-—Per Ib., delivered, 95.5% 
Mn, 2 in. x down, carloads, bulk, 45c.; 
packed, 46%c. 

Electrolytic, per Ib., f.0.b. Knoxville, 
Tenn. with freight allowed east of 
Mississippi; Min. 99.9% Mn.; Carload 
30c.; ton lots, 32c. Premium for hydro- 
gen-removed metal 0.75c. per pound. 


Special 
(a) Shapes 
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MOLYBDENUM — Per lb., 99% $3.0v. 


NICKEL — Per Ib., electrolytic cathodes, 
f.o.b. Port Colborne, Ont., contract price, 
6444c, U. S. import duty included. Nickel 
oxide sinter, 60%c per lb. of nickel con- 
tent, f.0.b. Copper Cliff. 


OSMIUM — Per oz., $140, nominal. 
PALLADIUM — Per oz. troy, $17@$21. 


PLATINUM — Per oz. troy, wholesale 
lots $77@$84. 


QUICKSILVER — Per flask of 76 Ib., 
$318@$320. 


RADIUM — Per mg. radium content, 
$16@$21.50, as to quantity. 

RHODIUM — Per oz. troy, $125. 
RUTHENIUM — Per oz. troy, $60@$65. 


SELENIUM — Per lb. Producers’ price, 
$5; distributors, 100-Ib. lots, $6. 


SILICON — Per Ib., minimum, 97 per- 
cent Si, maximum 1 percent Fe, crushed, 
carload lots, in bulk, 18%c. 


SODIUM — Per lb. carload lots, in 
drums, 16%c.; less than carload lots, 17c. 


TANTALUM — Per kilo, base price, 
$137 for rod; sheet, $93. 


TELLURIUM — Per lb., $1.75. 
THALLIUM — Per lb., $12.50. 


TITANIUM — Per lb., Grade A~-1, 99.3% 
plus, maximum .3% iron, $4.50, f.o.b. 
Newport, Del. (On maximum 5% iron, 
$4.00). Effective Dec. 1, 1954. 


TUNGSTEN — Per lb., 988% minimum 
1,000 Ib. lots, $4.40, nominal. Hydrogen 
reduced, 99.9% plus $4.65. 


ZIRCONIUM — Per lb., powder, $7. 


Metallic Ores 


Prices in tons of 2,000 Ibs., or “units” 
of 20 Ib., unless otherwise stated. 


ANTIMONY ORE—Per unit of antimony 
contained, 50 to 55 percent, $2.80@$2.00; 
55 to 60 percent $3.00@$3.20; 60 to 65 
percent $4.00@$4.35. 


BERYLLIUM ORE — Per unit BeO con- 
tained, 10-12% f.o.b. mine, Colorado, 
$46@$48, depending on quantity. 
Special domestic GSA price at depots 
in North Carolina, South Dakota, and 
New Hampshire for lots up to 25 tons 
per year, per short ton unit BeO: 8- 
8.9%, $40; 9.0-9.9%, $45; 10% or more, 
$50. Larger lots subject to negotiation. 


Imported ore, per short ton unit of 
BeO, c.if. US. ports, basis 10% to 12% 
BeO, $39. 


CHROME ORE—Per long ton, dry basis, 
subject to penalties if guarantees are not 
met, f.o.b. cars N. Y., Phila., Balt., ete. 
Rhodesian : 
48% Cry)Oz3, 3 to 1 ratio lump (b)$43.00@$44.00 
48% CriOs, 2.8 to 1 ratio. . (b)$40.00@$41.00 
48% CriOs, no ratio. ....(b)$32.00@$33.00 
d: 


Turkish (basis 48% 3 to 1) 
48% CrOs, 3 to 1 ratio, lump 
46% CrOr:, 3 to 1 ratio, lump S$43@$44 

Pakistan (Baluchistan) : 

48% CrvOs, 3 to 1 ratio (a) $43 @844 

(a) Nominal. (b) Long term contracts. 
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COBALT ORE — Per Ib. of cobalt con- 
tained, f.o.b. Cobalt, Ont., 9% grade, 
$1.30; 10%, $1.40; 11%, $1.50; 12%, $1.60. 


COLUMBIUM - TANTALUM ORE — 
Special DMPA domestic purchase price 
delivered f.o.b. depots in North Caro- 
lina, New Hampshire, and South Da- 
kota, minimum Cb205-Ta2O; in any 
ratio, per Ib. acceptable material, $1.70 
plus 100% bonus, equivalent to $3.40 per 
Ib. of combined contained pentoxide in 
50% ore. 


IRON ORE — Per long ton, Lower Lake 
ports. Lake Superior ore: 


Mesabi non-bessemer, 51% percent 
iron, $9.90. Old Range, non-bessemer, 
$10.15. 


Mesabi, bessemer, 51% percent iron, 
$10.05. Old Range, bessemer, $10.30. 


Eastern ores, cents per long ton unit, 
delivered at furmaces: Foundry and 
basic, 56@62%, 17@18c. 


Swedish, 60@68% (contracts), per 
unit, 22c. plus, depending on grade, c.i.f. 
Atlantic ports. 

Brazilian, per gross ton, 68.5% iron, 
f.0.b. port of shipment: Contracts $12.00; 
nearby business $12.25@$12.50. 


MANGANESE ORE — The undertone of 
the market has improved, due to the 
upturn in steel operations. 


Indian ore was quotable at 75@80c per 
long ton unit of Mn, cif. U.S. ports, 
duty extra, basis 46 to 48% Mn, nearby 
positions. 

On long-term contracts for ore from 
various sources, 46@48% Mn, quotations 
nominal! at 70@75c, c.i.f. U.S. ports, duty 
extra. 


Low iron, 48% Mn (max. 2% Fe), 90c 
per long ton unit of Mn, duty paid. 

Chemical grade, per ton, coarse or fine, 
minimum 84 per cent MnOo, carloads, in 
drums $96; burlap bags $90.50. f.o.b. 
Philadelphia. 


MOLYBDENUM ORE — Per lb. of con- 
tained Mo, f.o.b. Climax, Colo., plus cost 
of containers, $1.05. (Previously quoted 
on MoS, basis) . 


TITANIUM ORE—Per gross ton, ilme- 
nite, 59.5% TiOse, f.0.b. Atlantic sea- 
board, $18@$20, nominal. 

Rutile, per lb., minimum 94% concen- 
trate, 6%4@7c. 


TUNGSTEN ORE — Per short ton unit 
of WOs, concentrates of known good 
analysis, basis 60%: 

Foreign ore, per short ton unit of WOs, 
nearby arrival, c.if. U.S. ports, duty 
extra: Wolfram. $25.50@$26.00; scheelite 

Western high grade scheelite concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

North Carolina high grade concen- 
trate, $63 per unit, f.o.b. mine. 

London, per long ton unit of WOs, 
buying prices, good ore: Wolfram 
193s bid, 198s asked. 


VANADIUM ORE — Per Ib. V205 con- 
tained, domestic, 31c., f.0.b. mine. 
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LUMP IRON ORE 


SPOT DELIVERY 
IN CARLOAD LOTS 
FROM OUR BALTIMORE STOCKPILE 


E. A. GODOY & CO., INC. 
CUNARD BUILDING, 25 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 4,N.Y. 








ZIRCON ORE (sand) — Per long ton, 
cif. Atlantic seaboard, minimum 65 
percent ZrO,, $48@$49. 


Metallic Compounds 


ANTIMONY TRIOXIDE — Per Iib., car- 
load lots, in bags, 29c.; less than carload, 
Wc. 

ARSENIOUS OXIDE (arsenic trioxide), 
refined, white, min. 99%, per lb. 54%c., 
in barrels carload lots delivered. 


COBALT OXIDE — Ceramic grade 72% 
to 734% Co, $1.96 per Ib. east of Missis- 
sippi and $1.98% per lb. west of Missis- 
sippi. Quotations are for oxide packed 
in 350-lb. containers. 


: en 
Buyers 


and 
Sellers of 
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MANGANESE ORE 
CHROME ORE 
FLUORSPAR 

IRON ORE 


OVERSEAS 
RAW MATERIALS 


11 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Cable Address: Oversemats 
Phone: WHitehal! 3-0535 
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COPPER SULPHATE — Per Ib., in car- 
load lots, 10.35¢., large or small crystals, 
f.o.b. N. Y¥. 


GERMANIUM OXIDE —Per Ib. $142. 
. 


Rolled Metals, Etc. 


BRASS — Cents per Ib. (base prices) 
Sheet Wire Rods 
Yellow Brass 42.27 42.31 «033.50 
Best quality brass... 43.65 44.19 43.59 
Red brass 80% 44.95 45.49 44.89 
Red brass 85%...... 45.89 46.43 45.83 
Com’! bronze 47.38 47.92 47.32 
Gilding metal....... 46.34 ; 48.28 


(a) Free cutting 


CADMIUM —Per Ib. Special shapes, to 
platers, $1.70. 


COPPER — Per lb. Sheets, over 20 in. 
wide, 48.76c., rolls 20 in. and under, 
46.79c.; Wire, bare, carload lots f.o.b. 
mills 35.98c. 


LEAD SHEETS —Per tb., full rolled, 
140 sq. ft. 20c. 


MONEL METAL — Per lb. (base prices) 
Standard cold-rolled sheet, 78c.; cold- 
rolled strip, 87c. Rods, hot-rolled 69c. 


NICKEL — Per lb. (base prices) sheets, 
cold-rolled, $1.02; rods, hot-rolled, 87c. 


NICKEL SILVER — Per Ib., sheets, 10 
percent, 56.30c.; 18 percent, 60.08c.; wire 
and rods, 10 percent, 58.63c. 


PHOSPHOR BRONZE — Per Ib., sheets, 
5 percent tin, 67.28c.; wire and rods, 5 
percent “7.78c.; 10 percent 74.08¢c. 


ZINC — Per lb., carload lots f.o.b. mill 
(base price): Sheet 23c.; ribbon 19@ 


20%c.; plates 18@21%c., depending on 
size. 


ZINC DIE-CASTING ALLOY — Ingot, 
per Ib., carload lots, delivered, 15%4c. 


United States Gold Price 

The price paid by the United States 
Treasury for gold purchased by the 
mints continued at $35 per troy ounce 
of fine gold, less % of 1 percent. 

Actual payment by the yy — Treas- 

ft id in imported domestic ore or 

pn Bnd is at 99.75 percent of the price 
quoted by the Treasury, which at present is 
equal to $34.9125 per ounce. 








International 
Minerals and Metals 
Corporation 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 


COPPER, ZINC 


7” 
BUYERS 
ORES, CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP, RESIDUES 
FOR PHELPS DODGE PLANTS 


in Louvre! Hill, L. 1, N.Y. 
Douglas, Arizona — Ei Paso, Texas 


FOR NATIONAL ZINC COMPANY 
(Subsidiary) 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
> 
SELLERS 
COPPER (ELECTROLYTIC) 
CADMIUM 


ZINC AND BY-PRODUCTS 
MERCURY 














BUYERS, SMELTERS 
and REFINERS of... 


Gold, Silwer, 
Lead, Copper 
and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps 
and Bullion 


Manufacturers of 
Copper Sulphate 
Crystals - Powdered 
BASIC 53%, CU. 


Irvington Smelting 


& Refining Works 


IRVINGTON, NEW JERSEY 
374 Nye Ave. Irvington, New Jersey 








Non-Metallic Minerals 


Prices received for non-metallic min- 
erals vary widely and depend upon the 
physical and chemical characteristics of 
the commodity. Hence the following 
quotations can serve only as a general 
guide to the prices obtained by produc- 
ers and dealers in different parts of the 
United States for their own product. 


Tens of 2,000 Ib. unless otherwise 
noted. 


ASBESTOS—Per short ton, f.o.b. mines 
Quebee, U.S. funds: 


Crude No. 1 $960@$1,500; Crude No. 2 
$595@$900. 


Spinning fibers: 3-F $514; 3-K $436; 
3-R $371; 3-T $348; 3-Z $321. 


Shingle stock, $150@$200; Paper stock, 
$109@$137; Waste, $77; Shorts, $35@$70. 


Per short ton, f£.0.b. Vancouver, B.C., 
US. funds: 


Spinning fiber (3-K) $460; shingle 
fiber (4-K) $185 


Per ton, f.o.b. Hyde Park or Morris- 
ville, Vt.: 


Spinning fiber, $279.50@$302; shingle 
fiber, $135@$162; paper fiber, $81.50@ 
$115; waste, stucco or plaster, $71.40; 
refuse or shorts, $34@$63. 


BARYTES — F.o.b. cars. 

Georgia: Barytes ore, crude, jig and 
lump, $15 per net ton; beneficiated, 
$17@$19 per net ton, in bulk, $21.50 in 


Missouri: Per ton, water ground and 
floated, bleached, $41.35, carlots, f.o.b. 
works. Crude ore, minimum 94% BaSO,, 
less than 1% iron $13.25. 


Canada: Crude, in bulk, f.0.b. shipping 
point, $11 per long ton; ground, in bags, 
$16.50 per short ton. 


BAUXITE — Per long ton. Domestic ore 
chemical, crushed and dried, 55 to 58 
percent AlgOs, 1.5 to 2.5 percent Fe2Qsz, 
$8.00@$8.50, f.o.b. Alabama and Arkan- 
sas mines. Other grades, 56 to 59 percent 
AlsOs, 5 to 8 percent SiOe, $8.00@$3.50, 
f.o.b. Arkansas mines. Pulverized and 
dried, 56 to 59 percent AlsOs, 8 to 12 
percent SiO2, $14@$16, f.0.b. Arkansas 
mines. Abrasive grade, crushed and cal- 
cined, 80 to 84 percent AlsOs, $17, f.0.b. 
Arkansas mines. Crude (not dried) 50 
to 52 percent, $5.00@$5.50, f.o.b. Arkan- 
sas mines. 


Imported bauxite, calcined, crushed 
(abrasive grade) 83 to 86% AlsOs, $19.75 
per long ton, f.o.b. port of shipment, Br. 
Guiana. Refractory grade bauxite, $24.20. 


CORUNDUM-—Per ton, crude, c.i.f. US. 
ports, $100 to $120, nominal. 


FELDSPAR — Per ton, f.o.b. point of 
shipment, N. C., bulk: 200 mesh, $18.50; 
325 mesh, $22.50; glass, No. 18 grade, 
$12.50; semi-granular, $11.75. 


FLUORSPAR — Metallurgical grade, ef- 
fective CaF 2 content, per short ton, f.o.b. 
shipping point Dlinois ana Kentucky: 


Acid grade concentrates, per short 
ton, bulk, carload lots: 


F.o.b. Rosiclare, Ill., $47.50, effective 
Oct, 1. 


Ceramic grade, min. 94% CaF», calcite 
and silica variable; FesO3; .14%, $44 per 
short ton, in bulk, f.0.b. Rosiclare. In 
100-ib. bags $4 extra. 


European fluorspar cif. US. ports, 
duty paid, per short ton: Metallurgical 
grade, $26@$28; acid grade, $47.50@ 
$52.50, nominal. 

Mexican fluorspar,metallurgical,724%4% 
effective CaF2 content, all rail, duty paid, 
$23 per short ton; barge, Brownsville, 
Tex., $25.50. 


GRAPHITE—Per lb., carload lots, f.o.b. 
shipping point: 

Crystalline flake, natural; 85-88% C, 
crucible grade, 13c; 96% C, special and 
dry*usage, 22c.; 94% C, normal and wire- 
drawing, 19c.; 98% C, special for brush- 
es, etc., 2644c. 

Amorphous, natural, for foundry fac- 
ings, etc., up to 85% C, 9c. 

Madagascar, c.if. New York, “stand- 
ard grades 85 to 87% C,” $235 per ton; 
special mesh $260; special-grade 99% C, 
nominal 


Amorphous graphite, Mexican, f.o.b. 
point of shipment (Mex.), per metric 
ton $9 to $16 depending on grade. 


KYANITE—Per ton f.o.b. point of ship- 
ment, Va. and S. C., 35 mesh, carload lots, 
in bulk $29; in bags $32. For 200 mesh, 
in bags, carload lots, $40. 

Imported kyanite, 55 to 59% grade, in 
bags, c.if. Atlantic ports $50@$55 per 
short ton. 


MAGNESITE—Per ton, f.0.b. Chewelah, 
Wash., dead burned grain, in bulk $38.00; 
in bags $43.75. 


MICA — Prices prevailing in the North 
Carolina district for clear sheet mica, 
per pound, follow: 

Per Pound 


.70 to $1.60 
$1.10 to $1.60 


Punch mica, 10@1l6c. per pound, ac- 
cording to size and quality. 

Stained or electric shzet mica is being 
sold at approximately 10 to 15% lower 
than for clear. 


(Continued on page 10) 
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WASHINGTON REPORTS 





(A regular feature usually appearing the second week of each month) 


TUNGSTEN ORES AND CONCENTRATES, barytes, pig 
iron, ferromanganese, aluminum foil and titanium are 
among commodities on which Washington may offer 
tariff concessions at upcoming multilateral trade negoti- 
ations involving Japan. Based on the volume of imports 
and the reduction allowable under the tariff law, tung- 
sten tariffs could be cut the most, from 50c to 25c a Ib. 

But before the concessions are offered, domestic pro- 
ducers are getting a chance to object. Consumers are 
also being heard. Hearings started this week at the 
Tariff Commission. Among those scheduled to testify: 
Tungsten Institute (W. Lunsford Long) and American 
Iron & Steel Institute’s tool stee] committee on tungsten; 
National Lead Co. and CIO Steelworkers Union on 
varytes; E. J. Lavino & Co. on ferromanganese; Reynolds 
Metals Co. on aluminum foil. 

The trade negotiations will be held next February in 
Geneva. Purpose of the meeting is to make Japan a 
member of the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
(GATT) and to help her increase exports. The U.S. 
will spark this move by offering tariff concessions to 
Japan and major countries that import goods from Japan. 
In return, the U.S. will ask these nations to grant con- 
cessions to Japan and seek reduced Japanese tariffs on 
U.S. exports there. 


GOVERNMENT HAS DELAYED ANNOUNCEMENT of 
a second round of titanium expansion. The new goal was 
to be at least 50,000 tons by 1958. That's about 20,000 tons 
more than what’s now scheduled. 

But defense planners now have cold feet. There’s 
been an unexpected drop in titanium consumption by 


military contractors this year, way below the require- 
ments estimate for 1954 set two years ago. So they're 
reappraising estimates on military requirements, which 
are the basis for new expansion, and are studying why 
military use of titanium is so much less than was an- 
ticipated for 1954. 

So far, they’ve come up with these general reasons: 
(1) consumers are plagued by serious cracking and em- 
brittlement problems with titanium alloys stemming 
from hydrogen contract; (2) there’s a lack of uniform 
quality in both titanium sponge and alloys; and (3) the 
old bugaboo, high cost. 

Government experts are not dismayed, say this is the 
sort of thing you might expect in any infant metals in- 
dustry. But they’re annoyed by over-exploitation of 
titanium, the so-called “wonder metal,” often for politi- 
cal purposes, According to a sarcastic government gag 
here, “The wonder about titanium is—who’s going to use 
it?” 

Meanwhile, ODM has directed GSA to keep talking 
titanium with any firm interested in going into business. 
Contracts have been negotiated with Du Pont for a 
7500-ton plant at Waverly, Tenn., Titanium Metals Corp. 
for 4,000-tons expansion, and Harvey Machine Co. for 
a 6,000-ton plant. The Du Pont deal may go through 
within weeks, would make the firm the largest producer 
and bring scheduled titanium capacity up to 30,000 tons. 


THE HULLABALOO OVER TITANIUM has a novel by- 
product: It has stirred up a lot of new design thinking 
for aluminum, Last year, for example, army ordnance 
technicians talked about using lighter titanium instead 
of steel for mortar base plates. Nothing has come out of 
it, however, But the aluminum industry has now come 
up with a mortar base plate made of aluminum—lighter 
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and cheaper than what ordnance originally had in mind. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL AND GSA are dickering over a 


nickel contract once again. Under the contract being 
worked up, Government would grant Bethlehem several 
million dollars to build a semi-commercial pilot plant 
at Felton, Cuba, to test the firm’s nitric acid process for 
recovering nickel from lateritic iron ores, No purchase 
commitment would be involved. The deal would be 
similar to one made recently with Freeport Sulphur Co. 


STATE DEPT. EXPERTS SAY LEAD-ZINC imports this 


year will be well below last year’s volume. Based on 
first nine-months figures, they estimate lead imports at 
456,000 tons this year, compared to 549,000 in 1953; zinc 
at 600,000 tons, compared to 746,000 in 1953. They cite 
strong West European demand as a factor in limiting 
shipments to the U.S, 

But they’re looking for more imports in 1955. For one 
thing, foreign production will probably increase, Then, 
they doubt that European lead-zinc demand will hold 
up, despite the continuing high level of industrial pro- 
duction, This year’s high consumption in Europe stems 
mainly from a general inventory buildup, which is only 
a one-shot proposition. 


BIG WASHINGTON BATTLE between U.S. potash pro 


ducers and importers is brewing. Six major producers 
charge that East German potash sold here at $24 a ton, 
was priced at $39 a ton in Britain. Treasury Dept. has 
determined that such price dumping has occurred, has 
referred the matter to Tariff Commission to study 
whether these imports injure U.S, producers. This will 
come next month. After that, the Commission must re- 
port in 90 days. If injury is found, Treasury will assess 
duties under the anti-dumping act to make up the dif- 
ference between foreign and U.S. prices. Treasury is 
also looking into potash imports from France, West 
Germany, and Spain. 

Some government men feel the domestic industry will 
have a tough time proving its case on total import 
figures alone. Imports .ave accounted for a steadily 
decreasing share of the U.S. market, was down to 7% 
during the first half of this year. 


THE NEW CONGRESS will look with more favor on 


mine-subsidy bills than the 83rd Congress did. Sen 
James Murray and Rep. Gracie Pfost, who introduced 
bills last session that never even got a hearing, will have 
a lot more to say this time. Murray w.!! head the Senate 
Interior Committee, Mrs. Pfost is slated to head the 
House Mining Subcommittee. It’s a good bet that both 
will put mine subsidy bills into the hopper again, then 
put their committees to work on the legislation 


COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION has 


conducted an aggressive promotional campaign on the 
availability of copper, has urged increased use of the 
red metal and its alloys. But at the same time, military 
services have been plugging conservation of copper. 

Pentagon recently reported that 5,537,327 lb of copper 
were “saved” last year in 205 different conservation 
projects. These involved the use of steel instead of brass 
in most artillery sizes of cartridge cases, plastic for brass 
in fuses, carbon steel for brass in buckles and other field 
equipment fixtures, galvanized metals for copper in 
flashing, gutters, and downspouts. 














ZINC OXIDES - CADMIUM 


ZINC 
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TEL. El 


JOSEPH 
LEAD COMPANY 


The Largest Producer of Lead in the United States 
250 PARK AVE.:-NEW YORK 17 


DORADO 5.3200 

















WE BUY 
CRUDE 
PLATINUM 


WE ARE always in the mar- 
ket for native crude platinum, 
platinum and gold concen- 
trates, gold dust and scrap 
precious metal. We pay for all 
the platinum metals and gold 
contained in such material. 


BAKER & CO. INC. 





Smelters’ Stocks of Zinc 
Reduced 17,479 Tons in Nov. 


Smelter stocks of slab zinc were re- 
duced during November by 17,479 tons 
to 134,658 tons, according to the statistics 
of the American Zinc Institute. The high 
in stocks this year was 209,828 tons on 
hand at the end of May. Substantial de- 
liveries on Government account for the 
stockpile were responsible for most of 
the reduction in the surplus. 

During November, total shipments of 
slab zinc amounted to 97,598 tons, of 
which US. consumers obtained 79,583 
tons, exports totaled 2,449 tons, and the 
Government's take was 15,566 tons. 
Shipments in the three classifications 
listed by the Institute, in tons, for eleven 
months of 1954: 

Gov't 

Domestic Export Acc’t 

54,865 3,681 2,146 

57,781 7,179 1,778 

66,929 1,703 1,448 

67,152 977 2,489 

61,859 670 2,037 

72,262 2,297 5,685 

.. 89,157 1,475 13,214 

August -»» 58,188 1,525 16,871 
Sept +? 64,548 1,072 12,265 
Oct ..» 78,867 1,468 10,080 
Nov . 79,583 2,449 15,566 


Totals 721,191 24,496 83,579 


Production increased sharply to 80,119 
tons for November. This compares with 
67,047 tons in October and 60,137 tons in 
September. Most of the rise resulted 
from the resumption of output at plants 
that were down during the period of 
labor troubles. 





A summary of the October and No- 
vember statistics, in tons, follows: 


Oct. Nov 
Stock at beginning 175,505 152,137 
Production oa 67,047 80,119 
Production daily rate .. 2,163 2,671 
Shipments: 
Domestic . 78,867 79,583 
Export-drawback ; 1,468 2,449 
Government acc’t 10,080 15,566 
Totals . 90,415 97,598 
Stock at end. 152,137 134,658 
Unfilled orders 51,559 44,042 





Production of slab zinc during No- 
vember, by grades, with some deduc- 
tions for metallurgical losses resulting 
from conversion of lower grades into 
Special High Grade, in tons: Special 
High 23,698; Regular High 13,366; Inter- 
mediate 2,083; and Prime Western, etc., 
40,960. 

Stocks in the hands of smelters at the 
end of October and November, in tons: 


Oct Nov 
Special High Grade 4 38,959 32,463 
Regular High Grade 29,433 27,064 
Intermediate . Se 1,212 806 
Prime Western (a) : 82,533 74,325 


Totals . 152,137 134,658 
(a) Includes Select and Brass Special 





U.S. Cobalt Consumption 
Down 2%, During September 


Cobalt consumed in the U.S. during 
September was estimated at 585,591 
pounds, 2% less than in August, the 
Bureau of Mines reports. For the second 
time since the third quarter of 1950 
more cobalt was used for magnet alloys 
than high-temperature alloys. Cobalt 
consumed during the year 1953 and the 
nine months of 1954 that ended with 
September, in pounds of cobalt: 

Year Jan.-Sept. 

Form 1953 1954 


Metal 7,727,210 3,652,261 
Oxide 524,401 390,210 
Ore and alloy 2.451 231 
Purchased scrap 1,541,437 665,895 
Salts and driers 953,000 588,000 


Totals 10,748,499 5,296,597 





Stocks of cobalt held by industrial 
consumers in the U.S. at the end of 
September amounted to 1,140,004 pounds 
of which 931,375 pounds was metal, 151,- 
863 pounds oxide, and 56,766 pounds 
purchased scrap. At the beginning of 
1954 total stocks came to 1,200,564 
pounds, of which 905,801 pounds was 
metal, 164,117 pounds oxide, 231 pounds 
ore, and 130,415 pounds purchased scrap 

The cobalt content of U.S. mine pro- 
duction in September was 179,352 
pounds, which compares with 163,986 
pounds in August. U.S. mines shipped 
390,382 pounds in September, against 
212,246 pounds in August 

Imports of cobalt into the U.S. in Sep- 
tember were 11% less than those of Au- 
gust. Receipts of metal from abroad 
increased 13%. Import statistics for Au- 
gust and September, in pounds, are 
summarized as follows: 

Aug Sept 
White alloy (a) 333,416 esecee 
Salts, etc 34,201 35,400 
Oxide 81,200 50,400 
Meta! 1,287 467 1,458,529 


(a) Cobalt content 
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E&MJ QUOTATIONS 





ELECTROLYTIC COPPER 
Demestic Export 
Refinery Refinery 


Daily Prices of Metals 
TIN 





Straits 
New York 


99% (a) 
New York 


New York 





29.700 31.625 
29.700 30.600 
No Market 30.600 
29.700 30.700 
29.700 31.125 
29.700 31.050 





90.000 
89.875 
89.875 
89.500 
89.375 


89.000 
88.875 
88.875 
88.500 
88.375 
89.250 88.250 


15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 
15.000 





29.700 30.950 


89.646 88.646 
(a) Nominal Quotation for tin content. 


15.000 


12.000 


(b) Prime Western Zinc sold on delivered basia at centers where freight from East St. Louls exceeds one-half cent « pound. 


Average Prices for calendar week ended 
30.821c.; Straits tin, 89.917c.; New York 
St. Louis zinc, 11.500c.; and silver, 85.250c. 


The above quotations are our appraisal of the 
major United States markets, based on sales report- 
ed by producers and their agencies. They represent 
payments received by producers for the product. 
They are reduced to the basis of cash, New York or 
St. Louis, as noted. Prices in cents per pound 

Copper, lead and sinc quotations are based on 
sales for both prompt and future deliveries; tin 
quotations are for prompt delivery only. 

In the trade, domestic copper prices are quoted 
on « delivered basis; that is. delivered at 


Dec. 11 are: 
lead, 15.000c.; 


St. Louis lead, 14.800c.; 
in the open market and is based on sales 
im the foreign market reduced to the f.0.b. refinery 
equivalent, Atiantic seaboard. On f.as. transactions 
we deduct 0.075c., for lighterage, etc., to arrive at 
the f.o.b. refinery quotation 
Quotations for copper are for ordinary forms of 
wirebars and ingot bars. The premiums on special 
shapes, effective in most instances on deliveries 
beginning Jan. 1, 1951. are: Standard ingots 0.125¢. 
per pound; slabs 0.375¢. and up, cakes 0.425c. and 





er’s plants. As delivery charges vary with the desti- 
sation, the figures shown above are net prices at 
refineries on the Atlantic seaboard. Delivered prices 
in New England average 0.300c. per pound above 
refinery basis. 

Our export quotation for copper refiects prices 


Note: Lap A Fay — FA, lend and sine are wel 
uotations; monthly averages are the a 


averages of the dally q 


up. on weight and dimensions; billets 
1.35¢. ané up, depending on dimensions and qua!- 
ity. Discount om cathodes 0.125¢. to 0.15c. per 


Quotations for zinc refiect sales of the Prime 
Western grade as well as sales of other grades 
when sold on « Prime Western basis. Premiums 


hted averages of sales 
of the 





nn 





Domestic copper f.o.b. refinery, 29.700c.; export copper, f.o.b. refinery, 
Prime Western zine delivered 12.000c.; 


East 








coam bead Gf 30 Sainte. 
to EAMJ; weekly averages are arithmetical 


y quotations. 











Silver, Gold, and Sterling Exchange 


London 
Gold (a) 
251s. 1d. 
251s. 3d. 


251s. 3d. 


Sterling Silver 

Dec. Exchange New York London 
9 278.9375 85.250 74.250d. 
10 278.8750 85.250 74.250d. 

11 7 ._ —.- Not Quoted 
13 279.0625 85.250 74.250d. 
14 278.9375 85.250 74.250d. 251s. 3d. 
15 278.7500 85.250 74.250d. 251s. 4d. 


Av. 278.913 85.250 (a)Open market 


THIS WEEK’S BUSINESS INDICATORS 


Latest Preceding Month 
Week Week Ago 


81.5 79.3 
1,944 1,892 
173,720 141,154 
9,357 


9,612 
$47,262 $51,332 
127 Nov 125 
187.44 Nov 187.50 180.45 + 6.89 
109.7 109.8 l 


109.7 Nov 
(ec) From Eng. _News- Record. (d) Preliminary. (e) Base period 1947-49 


The dally New York silver quotation re- 
ported by Handy & Harman is for silver 
contained in ores and other unrefined 
sliver-bearing materials, in cents and 
fractions of a cent per troy ounce. It is 

by Handy & Harman on the 
basis of actual sales of bar silver 999 fine 
in amounts of 50,000 ounces or more for 


foreign silver, the quotation also applies 
So Gagaee ree W Gas Giver caters Se 





. 1000 Ane, are 
on July 1, 1946 under an 
the Silver Purchase Act of July 6, 1088. 
London silver quotations are in pence 
per troy ounce, basis 099 fine 
gold quotations are per troy 
ounce, basis 1000 fine. 
Sterling quotetions, in cents, represent 
the demand market in the forenoon. 








Net Change 
Year Ago 


28 
+ 44 
+-60,645 
+-1,030 
$8,229 
130 3 


Year 


Ago 


84.3 
1,900 
113,145 
8,582 
5,491 








(a)82.1 
(a) 1,958 
(a) 171,189 
9,087 
$48,568 


Steel Rate (% of capacity in operation) 
Steel Ingot Production, thousands of tons 
Automobile Production (cars and trucks) 
Electric Power Output (millions kwh.) 
Engr’g Const. Awards, 4-week daily av., in thousands (c) 
Federal Reserve Index of Industrial Production(e) ... 
E&MJ Index of Nonferrous Metal Prices (b) 

Al] Commodities, Bureau of Labor Statistics (e) 
(a) Revised. (b) 100 is composite of 1922-3-4 


$5 








London Metal Exchange 


ZInc 


-COPPER 








Current 
Cash Mont 
Bid 


Cash 
Asked 


Bid Asked 
718% 
716% 
713 


5 Mo. 


3 Mo 3 Mo h 3 Mo 
Bid Asked Bid Asked Asked Bid Asked Asked 





285 
286 
282% 
276% 277 265 265% 103% 102% 103 83% 84 82% 712% 713 712% 
279 280 267 267% 103% 103 103% 83 83% 82% 712% 713 712% 


Prices are for the official a.m. session in pounds sterling per ton of 2240 tb. Copper basis wire bars, lead 99.97%, sinc 98% and tia min. 09.75%. 
Note: For lead average, Monterrey, see page 11; U.S. Gold, see page 5 


286 
287 
283 


268% 
268% 
267% 


269 
269 
268% 


104% 
104% 
103% 


103% 
103% 
102% 


103% 
103% 
103 


81% 
82% 
83 


82 
83 
83% 


81% 
82 
82% 


718 
715% 
712 


716 
715 
712 
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Aluminum Industry Made New Records in 1954 
Donald M. White 
Secretary, The Aluminum Association 


Like the preceding year, 1954 was a 
year of new records for the U.S. alumi- 
num industry. New monthly and quar- 
terly records were set in primary pro- 
duction of the lightweight metal and the 
year’s total, estimated on the basis of 
ten months’ figures, will be approxi- 
mately 1,450,000 tons or 16% over the 
previous record set in 1953. 

Except for one reduction plant which 
is scheduled for operation early next 
year, the industry's so-called “second 
round” expansion is now complete. After 
reappraising its present and future 
needs, the Department of Defense finally 
abandoned its planned third round of 
expansion which would have added 
about 200,000 tons additional annual 
primary aluminum capacity. 

Production of aluminum at 
record levels naturally called for record 
tonnages of bauxite ore. There was a 
large increase in the amount of ore re- 
ceived from Jamaica as the two US. 
companies conducting operations there 
swung into full production. Bauxite 
shipments from South America also in- 
creased substantially during the year. 
One company began development of 
bauxite reserves in Haiti. 

Shipments of semifabricated alumi- 
num products, which had shown a con- 
siderable drop during the latter part of 
1953 and early 1954, registered a sub- 
stantial recovery beginning in the sec- 
ond quarter so that the average ship- 
ments of the various products during 
the later months of the year compared 
favorably with the averages for the cor- 
responding months of 1953. Aluminum 
foil was a notable exception, advancing 
to new monthly shipment totals several 
times during the year. On the basis of 
ten months’ figures, total 1954 foil ship- 
ments will approach 75,000 tons or some 
30% over the 1953 shipments. Increased 
use of foil is not attributed to any par- 
ticular new application, but to its wider 
use as a packaging material and for 
other industrial purposes and also its 
expanding use in the home. 


Aluminum Price Raised 


Following another round of wage in- 
creases to aluminum industry workers, 
price advances both in primary metal 
and semifabricated mill products be- 
came necessary. Aluminum pig was ad- 
vanced 0.5c a pound to 20.5c and ingot 
0.7¢ a pound to 22.2c. Prices of most 
fabricated aluminum products were in- 
creased proportionally. 

To eliminate the confusion resulting 
from the use of the many alloy designa- 
tion systems that have been introduced 
from time to time as the industry grew, 
the Aluminum Association introduced a 
new system for wrought alloys which 
offers uniform designations for the en- 
tire industry, The new system is ex- 
pected eventually to eliminate the for- 
mer confusion and should thus prove a 
boon to users and producers alike. It 
was adopted generally on Oct. 1 by most 
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of the wrought metal manufacturers in 
the industry. 

Several new aluminum alloys were 
introduced during the year. These in- 
cluded: alloy 5086, a non-heat-treatable 
alloy designed especially for weldability 
and adaptability to structural applica- 
tions; alloy X7079, a high-strength alloy 
developed especially for large aircraft 
forgings; and an electric conductor alloy 
with superior mechanical properties 
which are obtained at a slight sacrifice 
in electrical conductivity. 

A considerable amount of new fabri- 
cating equipment was installed by the 
industry in 1954. Other units were un- 
der construction at year end and still 
others in the planning stage. A 14,000- 
ton extrusion press, largest built to date, 
went into operation during the second 
quarter. Two 2,500-ton extrusion presses 
went into operation in the Pacific North- 
west, and two new sheet rolling mills 
are being added at one of the plants in 
that area. Three more large forging 
presses are scheduled for the Los An- 
geles area, One producer has announced 
plans for a new major sheet and foil mill 
in West Virginia. 

A new milestone was reached in the 
die casting process during the year with 
the initial operation of a new machine 
that will turn out aluminum die castings 
weighing up to 76 lb. Designed specifi- 
cally for the automotive industry, the 
new unit has an automatic ladling 
mechanism. Development of permeable 
plaster molds, announced during the 
second quarter, has reduced process 
time and cost of the plaster casting 
process. This method is particularly ap- 
plicable to the production of parts for 
automatic automotive transmissions 
which must have high dimensional ac- 
curacy. 

Some of the most outstanding devel- 
opments in the use of aluminum during 
1954 were in the building field, which 
has led all classes of civilian application 
since World War II. A spectacular dem- 
onstration of the economies that alumi- 
num has brought to this field was seen 
in New York during the summer when 
the two street-side walls of a 17-story 
building were completely enclosed in 
aluminum wall panels in one day. All 
over the country, in all kinds of build- 
ings, aluminum is helping architects to 
bring new patterns into their designs, 
usually with substantial over-all sav- 
ings. 


Use in Motor Vehicles 


Use of aluminum in trucks and busses 
continued on a high level and its use in 
automobiles showed substantial in- 
creases. One reason for the increased 
use in automobiles is the growth of 
automatic transmissions, as aluminum is 
well adapted for the economical produc- 
tion of the complicated parts of these 
units. The metal also is being used in- 
creasingly for engine parts and in fit- 
tings, particularly in die castings where 
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aluminum offers the lowest metal cost 
of any of the common die casting alloys. 

Another field where aluminum scored 
large gains in 1954 is in street and traffic 
light standards, where its long service 
life with little maintenance offers sub- 
stantial over-all savings. Many cities are 
financing new and improved street light- 
ing systems entirely ftom the savings 
resulting from the use of aluminum 
standards. 

The economic advantages of alumi- 
num as an electric conductor brought an 
expanded use in this field during the 
year. While maintaining its long held 
supremacy on high-voltage lines, alumi- 
num conductors ere now being used in- 
creasingly on lower voltage circuits, in- 
cluding building wiring. The use of 
aluminum conductors in telephone cable 
also increased. 

Although accounting for only a rela- 
tively small amount of metal, aluminum 
textile fibers were used on an expanded 
scale during 1954. Part of this expansion 
resulted from the introduction of a new 
composite yarn which consists of alumi- 
num coated with transparent colored 
plastic material. 

Aluminum equipment made further 
gains during the year in the materials 
handling field, especially in the food 
processing industry. Light weight plus 
the metal’s sanitary advantages have 
proved particularly valuable in this 
field. 

These are only a few of the most con- 
spicuous developments in the applica- 
tion of aluminum during 1954. Dozens of 
other new uses have developed during 
the year, all of which enhance the over- 
all contribution which aluminum is 
making to modern living. 

With the industry now producing 
enough metal for all civilian and de- 
fense needs, plus substantial amounts 
for the national stockpile, many more 
new uses are expected during the com- 
ing year. Industry leaders thus confi- 
dently believe that 1955 will be another 
record year. 


Non-Metallic Minerals 


(Continued from page 6) 


North Carolina, wet ground, $140 to 
$155 per ton, depending on fineness and 
quantity. Dry ground, $32.50 to $70, 
Scrap, $25 to $30, depending on quality. 

Madagascar sheet mica first quality 
high heat, duty paid, New York, per lb.: 

Grade 7 (below 1 sq. inch) 50c.; Grade 
6 (1 to 1%) 85c.; Grade 5 (3 to 6) $1.20; 
Grade 4 (6 to 10) $1.50; Grade 3 (10 to 
14) $1.90. 


MONAZITE—Per Ib, c.if. U.S. ports, 
55% total rare earth oxides, including 
thorium, massive, 13c. Sand, 55% grade, 
18c; 66%, 20c; 68%, 22c. 


OCHER—Per ton, f.o.b. Georgia mines, 
$26.50@$30.00 in 100-lb. paper bags. 

F.o.b. Virginia, dark yellow, 300 mesh, 
60 percent ferric oxide, in bags, $24.50@ 
$25.50. 
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PHOSPHATE — Per long ton, fob. 
mines: 

Florida, pebble; 77@76 percent, $7.00; 
T5@74 percent, $6.00; 72@70 percent, 
$5.00; 70@68 percent, $4.35; 68@66 per- 
cent, $3.95. 


POTASH—Per unit, f.o.b. mines. Muri- 
ate, 43@45%c., basis 60 percent K,0; 
manure salt, 21c., basis 22 percent KO. 


PYRITES — Spanish 48% sulphur c.if. 
US. ports, not quoted. 

Domestic and Canadian pyrites, per 
long ton, nominal at $9@$11, delivered 
to consumer’s plant. 


PUMICE STONE — Per lb. f.o.b. New 
York or Chicago, in barrels, powdered 
3@5c.; lump, 6@8c. 


QUARTZ ROCK CRYSTALS—For fus- 
ing, all sizes, $100@$150 per ton. Prisms 
for piezo-electrical and optical use $4.50 
to $50 per pound, according to size and 
grade. 


SILICA — Per ton, air-floated, 92-9944% 
through 325 mesh, in bags, $22 to $35. 
Glass sand, f.o.b. producing plant, $1.50@ 
$5 per ton, bulk, depending on grade, etc. 


SULPHUR—Per long ton for domestic 
market, $25.50@$27.50 f.0.b. Texas mines. 


TALC—Per ton carload lots, f.o.b. works, 
containers included unless otherwise 
specified: 

Georgia: 98 percent through 200 mesh, 
gray, $10.50@$11; white, $12.50@$15, 
packed in paper bags. 

New Jersey: Mineral pulp, ground, 
$10.50@$12.50, bags extra. 


New York: Double air-floated, short 
fiber, 325 mesh, $18@$20. 

Vermont: 100 percent through 200 
mesh, extra white, bulk basis, $12.50; 
99% percent through 200 mesh, medium 
white, $11.50@$12.50. Packed in paper 
bags, $1.75 per ton extra. 


Virginia: 200 mesh, $10@$12; 325 mesh, 
$12@$14; crude, $5.50. 


TRIPOLI — Per ton, paper bags, mini- 
mum carload 30 tons, f.0.b. Missouri: 
Once ground through 40 mesh, rose and 
cream colored, $30.00. Double ground 
through 110 mesh, rose and cream, 
$32.00; air-floated through 200 mesh, 
$35.00. 


VERMICULITE — Per ton, f.o.b. mines, 
Montana, $9.50@$18.00. South African 
crude, $30@$32, c.if. Atlantic ports. 


Tri-State Concentrates 
Joplin, Dec. 14, 1954 


Blende Per Ton 


Prime coarse (jig and table 60% zinc). $68.00 
Flotation, 60% zinc $68.00 


Galena 
Coarse and flotation, 80% lead... .(a)$187.85 
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Aluminum Production Rate 
Up Slightly in November 


Production of primary aluminum in 
November was 121,252 tons, a daily rate 
of 4,041 tons, the Aluminum Association 
reports. During October, output was es- 
timated at 125,090 tons, a daily rate of 
4,035 tons. 

Monthly production of primary alumi- 
num for 1953 and the 11 months of 1954, 
in tons, was a follows: 

1954 


116,247 
110,483 
122,339 
120,434 
125,138 
120,758 
126,161 
125,296 


1,252,013 


Latest figures on shipments of primary 
aluminum by U. S. producers, covering 
October, indicate that the deliveries 
exceeded output for the third consecu- 
tive month, according to the Bureau of 
Mines. October shipments totaled 138,221 
tons, against 141,709 tons in September 
and 130,668 tons in August. 

Stocks at reduction plants declined at 
the end of October to 35,740 tons, the 
lowest level since November 1953. 

Imports of crude aluminum and alloys 
declined in September to 13,313 tons 
from 20,144 tons in August. 


Rhodesian Companies Invite 
Union to Re-open Discussions 

The Rhodesian Selection Trust group 
of companies on Dec. 5, 1954, issued a 
statement indicating they are prepared 
to discuss with the union alterations to 
the present agreement. The agreement 
will be terminated on May 5, 1955, 6 
months after notification was given by 
the companies of intention to terminate 
it. The statement follows: 

1. The Rhodesian Selection Trust 
group seeks a solution to the African 
advancement problem which will effec- 
tively provide the African with full 
scope, so far as he is able to avail him- 
self of it, and will create a situation 
where the only bar to the African is the 
need to prove that he is worth the rate 
applicable to a particular job. 

2. The group recognizes that its Euro- 
pean employes are justifiably concerned 
about the effect of African advancement 
on their own position and is prepared 
to discuss with them the provision of 
adequate safeguards. The group also 
recognizes the right, under collective 
bargaining principles, for a union to 
negotiate with the companies regarding 
any jobs falling within its sphere and 
considers that such safeguards for Euro- 
pean employes can be arrived at by 
means of collective bargaining, provided 
a genuine effort is made by both sides 
to reach agreement. 

3. As a basis for such collective bar- 
gaining and to facilitate an agreed solu- 
tion the group is prepared to accept the 
principle of “equal basic pay for work 
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of equal value” provided the European 
union for its part accepts the following: 

(a) The need to amend the schedule 
of occupations and minimum basic 
rates contained in the present agree- 
ment in order to provide from within 
the European field work which can 
reasonably be considered to be within 
the capacity of Africans. 

(b) The need to agree on rates of 
pay for such work which would have 
due regard to the value of each job. 
4. On the basis of the above the group 

is ready to discuss with the European 
union what alterations to the present 
agreement are required and how the ad- 
vancement of Africans may best be ef- 
fected in practice. The group is also 
prepared to consult with other appro- 
priate representative organizations as 
may be necessary. 


Lead Average (Monterrey) 


The net price realized by the Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. on all of 
its sales of Mexican pig lead, including 
metal sold for consumption in Mexico, 
during the week ended Dec. 4, 1954, 
was 12.098¢ (US.) per lb., f.o.b. refinery 
Monterrey, Mex. 
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Smelters’ Copper Scrap Prices 


Custom smelters’ buying prices for 
scrap, carload lots, refinery: 

No. 1 copper and wire, 28%c; No. 2 
heavy copper, 27@27%c; light copper, 
25'ec; refinery brass, 25%c. 

. 


Dealers’ Scrap Prices 


Dealers’ buying prices, f.o.b. New 
York or equivalent freight points, for 
wholesale quantities, in cents per Ib. 
No. 1 copper wire 254%4@26 
Heavy copper & wire, mixed 244%4@25 
Light copper 224%4@23 
No. 1 composition 204@21 
Composition turnings 194@20 
Cocks and faucets 17% 
Light brass 123 
Yellow brass turnings, mix. 13% 
Heavy yellow brass, mixed. 134 
Auto radiators, unsweated. 16%@17% 
Brass pipe, cut 174 
Rod brass turnings, No. 1.. 134@14 

154@16 
New soft brass clips 174@18 
Cast aluminum, mixed 11 
Aluminum crankcases ll 
Aluminum clips, new soft. . 14 
Sheet aluminum, old clean. ll 
Aluminum turnings, clean 7% 
Zine die cast, mixed 34%4@4 
Zinc die cast, new 44@5 
Old zine 4%@5 
New zinc clips 6@64 
Soft or hard lead.. 11%@12 
Battery plates 6@6% 
Babbitt mixed 14 
Linotype or stereotype 149 
Electrotype 124 
Solder joints close cut 174 
Block tin pipe 78 
Autobearing babbitt 48 
Monel clips, new 25@27 
Monel sheet, clean 25@27 
Nickel, rod ends 
Nickel, clippings 











THE AMERICAN METAL COMPANY, LTD. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 





COPPER - ZINC - LEAD - TIN 


Silver + Bismuth * Cadmium 
Antimonial Lead - Copper Anodes 
Solder - Metal Powders + Zinc Die Cast Alloy 
Selenium * Tellurium * Germanium 





Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Copper, Zinc and Lead Ores, Sweeps, Mattes and Bullion, Copper and Brass 
Scrap, Copper Bearing Material, Zinc Drosses and Skimmings, Lead Scrap and Residues, 


Lead Covered Cable, Tin Bearing Material and Automobile Radiators. 











ELECTROLYTIC NEC* CCC* 99.99 + % ELECTRIC * COMMON DESILVERIZED ILR* 
FIRE REFINED CFR™ ~ HIGH GRADE ELECTROLYTIC 


NODULIZED MANGANESE ORE - FERROMANGANESE “Sr:cr° 
CADMIUM - SILVER - BISMUTH - INDIUM 
‘hates eee - Platinum + Selenium + Tellurium + Vanadium 


ANacon pA 


from mine to ake 


ANACONDA 1133 ,0MPANY: 


"28 troadwer, New York 4, N.Y. + Subsidiary of Anaconda Copper Mining Company 


eR Fl 
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